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judgment in his treatment of these sources. His presentation is clear, 
compact and vigorous. He is neither a partizan, an apologist, nor a 
hero worshipper. In short, his is by far the best treatment of this 
complex and interesting period extant. 

The volume as a whole is extremely valuable, not only for the study 
of Illinois history, but also for the history of the entire Mississippi 
valley. It deals with experiences of Illinois which were repeated with 
variations by many of the other states of this section — the period of 
youthful, rampant democracy so characteristic of American frontier 
life — the period when, having completed at least a tentative form of 
government, the people plunge enthusiastically into the solution of the 
complicated problems of industrial development and regulation with 
precious little knowledge or experience to guide them, and achieve two 
unexpected results — experience and a heavy burden of debt. 

S. E. Thomas. 
Charles 1. 



Alvord and Bidgood's, "First Explorations of the Trans-Alleghany 
Region by the Virginians." 

The following review of this interesting work is copied from the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

The First Exploration of the Trans-Alleghany Region by the Vir- 
ginians, 1650-1674. By Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee Bidgood. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1912, pp. 275, with six 
maps and fac-similes, and index. 

Professor Alvord states, correctly, in his preface to this very valuable 
and interesting book, "it is remarkable that a new chapter in the 
history of the exploration of North America has remained so long 
unwritten; yet the story of the discovery of the Trans-Alleghany region, 
by the Virginians is here first told in its entirety. " A most striking 
story it is. As it was to remain so long untold, it is most fortunate 
that the publication which has come at last is under such learned and 
careful supervision as Professors Alvord and Bidgood have given it. 

The book begins with two strikingly contrasted pictures. One, in 
June, 1671, at Sault Ste. Marie, of Frenchmen, with considerable 
state and ceremony, taking possession of the country for the king of 
France, and the other, a few months later, of a few travel-stained 
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Virginians, standing on the banks of New river at what is now Peter's 
Falls, in Virginia, making a similar claim for King George. The great 
battle for the west had begun. 

After a carefully studied and very interesting summary of the early 
explorations of the Trans-Alleghany region, follow the documents 
which constitute the substance of the book. There are reprints of 
Edward Bland's, " Discovery of New Brittaine," (1650), and of Led- 
erer's "Discoveries," followed by careful copies from the original 
manuscripts of Batte and Fallam's Journal of 1671, and of Wood's 
letter describing the trips of Needham and Arthur in 1673. 

These accounts are not only valuable as important additions to 
colonial history, and to our knowledge of the Indians, but are equally 
as interesting as tales of adventure. Many names appear which are 
well worthy of mention — Edward Bland, Sackford Brewster, Thomas 
Batte, Robert Fallam, Gabriel Arthur, James Needham, and others; 
but above all that of Major-General Abraham Wood, who, from his 
frontier home, at Fort Henry, on the present site of Petersburg, sent 
out and supported most of these hardy explorers. We read of the 
trip of Bland and his party to the present site of Clarksville, Va.; of 
the much more important explorations of Batte, and Fallam, who, 
leaving all white settlements behind them, at Fort Henry, passed the 
site of the present city of Roanoke, visited a great Indian town between 
that place and the present Salem, and finally on waters flowing into the 
Ohio, on New river at Peter's Falls, made their farthest west, and 
claimed the Mississippi valley for England. And farther still was the 
adventurous trip of Needham and Arthur, who probably reached the 
French Broad or the Little Tennessee. 

The editors have done their work admirably, and their notes and 
maps help to make many difficulties clear. A reader finishes the 
book with a sense of gratitude to the editors (and, indeed, authors of 
the preliminary historical sketch), and also with a feeling that such 
a man as Abraham Wood should be properly commemorated by a 
suitable monument. Petersburg would be the place for a statue of 
the old pioneer. 



